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be judged? Innovations in poetry, or even conventions
when pressed to their logical limits, cause the ordinary
critic to despair. They cause the good critic to review
his esthetic principles; perhaps to re-formulate his
esthetic principles. He tries the poem against his best
philosophical conception of the peculiar character that
a poem should have.

Mr. T. S. Eliot is an extraordinarily sensitive critic.
But when he discusses the so-called "metaphysical"
poetry, he surprises us by refusing to study the so-called
"conceit" which is its reputed basis; he observes instead
that the metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century
are more like their immediate predecessors than the lat-
ter are like the eighteenth and nineteenth century
poets, and then he goes into a very broad philosophical
comparison between two whole "periods" or types of
poetry. I think it has come to be understood that his
comparison is unsound; it has not proved workable
enough to assist critics who have otherwise borrowed
liberally from his critical principles. (It contains the
famous dictum about the "sensibility" of the earlier
poets, it imputes to them a remarkable ability to "feel
their thought," and to have a kind of "experience" in
which the feeling cannot be differentiated from the
thinking.) Now there is scarcely another critic equal
to Eliot at distinguishing the practices of two poets
who are closely related. He is supreme as a comparative
critic when the relation in question is delicate and
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